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Gentlemen, and Graduates of the Medical Department : 

The. occasion which calls us together is an interesting 
one. By the decision of the Faculty of this University 
you are about to pass from the lecture-room to enter upon 
the arena of active professional life, vested with the full 
privileges of the Doctorate in Medicine, and fortified with 
the diploma of the University. 

The new duties you are now about to assume are ardu- 
ous and responsible. The diploma which you bear hence, 
distinguishes you from the ignorant pretender and impu- 
dent adventurer, and gives you at once a standing and 
position of respectability in the profession. It serves you 
as a passport to the confidence of the public, and introdu- 
ces you to the chambers of the sick. It does this, and no 
more. It cannot make you successful at the bedside ; it 
cannot impart tact and discrimination ; it cannot compen- 
sate for educational or moral delinquencies ; and it cannot 
rid you, by any talismanic virtue, of the solemn responsi- 
bilities which the practice of medicine involves. Nay, 
more : it but increases these responsibilities, and imposes 
burdens all the more severe by reason of the assurance it 
conveys of your fitness, as the recipients of its honors. 

Whether you are to be successful as practitioners, wheth- 
er you are to sustain, by an honorable professional career, 
the confidence which we, your teachers, have reposed in you, 
and rise to honor and distinction in your profession, will 
depend mainly upon yourselves — your integrity, your per- 



severance, yonr industry, and upon the estimate you place 
upon the obligations now formally assumed. 

To a few of these obligations I desire to call your atten- 
tion. In doing so I shall pursue no settled or methodical 
plan, attempt no display of rhetoric, but shall only aim to 
present a few thoughts as they occur to me, which may 
serve to illustrate the importance of the subject and the 
gravity of the responsibilities you are about to assume. 

Tlie office of the physician is something more than that of 
the medical adviser — the attendant at the bed of sickness. 
His position in society entitles him to the higher and often 
more important distinction of the confidential friend and 
counsellor — the friend in trouble, the counsellor on occa- 
sions of public danger. He is the confidant of the family, 
to whom the inmost secrets of the heart are wont to be 
revealed — leaning on him in distress ; clinging to him in 
affliction ; the arbiter of peace in the household ; the trusted 
witness against the assaults of calumny and the cruel shafts 
of detraction. 

It is under circumstances like these that the office of 
the physician becomes invested with solemn responsibili- 
ties rising to the level of the magnitude — nay, exceeding 
even those between priest and people. He who rightly 
appreciates them wins a confidence of which no adversity 
can rob him. He who betrays them by an idle word, or 
through a careless and culpable love of gossip, loses the 
attributes of the physician, and degrades the instincts of 
the man. A few days ago, when inquiring of an intelli- 
gent lady as to the welfare of an old medical friend, a man 
of high attainments and in whom the only fault I ever 
knew was his inability to control his tongue, I received 
the following significant response : ** He is an excellent 
physician, having the confidence of every one in sickness, 
but is unsuccessful in business. He talks too much." Vol- 
umes were contained in these little words — " He talks too 

much." 

Beyond these duties to the individual there are others 
of a public nature with which the physician is intrusted. 
It is to him that communities look in times of danger, when 







epidemics threaten or endemics affect the public health. 
The dignity of his oflBce on such occasions assumes vast 
proportions. He is the guardian of health, the sentinel 
upon the tower, and by his discrimination and vigilance 
the causes of disease are revealed and measures of pre- 
vention adopted. Few are aware how much is done by the 
intelligent physician in averting threatened disease — how 
beautifully and eflfectively the simplest sanitary measures, 
guided by a skilled hand, will often stay the march of epi- 
demics and despoil the king of terrors of his victories. 
Such are the triumphs of medical science — such the tro- 
phies of conservative medicine ! 

Unfortunately, these services are seldom appreciated. 
They are brought about so silently, so unostentatiously, 
that they are looked upon rather as matters of course than 
as the legitimate result of severe scientific labor. But, 
gentlemen, you will have your reward, higher than any hu- 
man tribunal can bestow, in the consciousness of duty per- 
formed and the sacred offices of humanity discharged. I 
undertake to say that the amount of work done by the 
medical profession gratuitously — without even the hope or 
expectation of remuneration, exceeds that of any other pro- 
fession or association of individuals with which we are ac- 
quainted. To this profession the appeal of the unfortunate 
is never made in vain. The cry of suffering, the 'wail of 
agony, waits not in the hour of need. The rich and the 
poor are alike the recipients of its bounty. Nay, more ; 
for, as in the mysterious provideoces of God, misfortune 
falls often, and even more bitterly upon the poor and needy, 
by just so much the more frequently is the spirit of an 

active benevolence displf^yed in works of kindness and 
deeds of charitv. 

Growing out of these considerations, we find another 
duty which it is the mission of the physician to fulfill — 
consideration for and atteftidance upon the poor. 

Yet it seems almost superfluous to allude to such a sub- 
ject before a graduating class of a legitimate- medical 
college. Charity to the poor is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the true physician. It is his daily mission ; a 



part of his nature. During more or less familiarity with 
the members of the profession during more than thirty 
years I have never known an instance in which the appeal 
of poverty upon his services was made in vain. Go where 
you will, in the rural districts or in the crowded city, it is 
the same ; and what especially distinguishes the honorable 
physician from the empiric is the quiet, unobtrusive, un- 
assuming manner in which his acts of benevolence are per- 
formed. There is no display or publicity about it. There 
is no need for cards or notices upon the door, "The poor 
treated gratis." Such things are, in nine Cases out of ten, 
the surest evidences of empiricism and pretense. They are 
libels upon the profession — attempted reflections upon its 
character — tricks to deceive — pharisaical boastings, that 
they "may be known of men." 

The charities of the profession, gentlemen, are among 
the noblest and most beautiful exemplifications of human 
benevolence. They are ever ready to display their stores 
of bounty wherever sorrow or sickness calls ; they pene- 
trate the house of mourning and lighten the gloom of pov- 
erty ; everywhere, upon all occasions, even amid the still 
hours of the night, they dispense their generous benefac- 
tions, falling upon the stricken heart like the dews of 
heaven, silently as the moon in her watches, noiseless as 
the staVs. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to enlarge further upon the 
duties of the physician to the public. They are compris- 
ed, generally, in an honest, conscientious regard for the 
welfare of the sick ; a self-denying devotion to the necessi- 
ties of those confided to his care ; a spirit of forbearance 
and patience in their complaints, and a calm submission to 
an occasional exhibition of excitability and perversity ; a 
charitable attendance upon the poor, and a readiness 
to aid by his counsel and co-operation in the adoption of 
measures needful for the public health. 

Of your obligations to the profession I shall allude to 
but few. The Code of Ethics is placed in your hands^ 
which will serve as your guide upon occasions of doubt, 
and lead you to a proper understanding of your relations 



to your fellow-laborers in the profession. But, after all, 
gentlemen, the best guide, the most infallible rule, is that 
which every conscientious physician carries within his own 
bosom — the rule which regulates the conduct of gentlemen 
with each other. Such a rule is higher than codes — more 
binding than statutes. 

Further, gentlemen, it will be your duty to labor for the 
advancement of the profession, to enlarge the sphere of 
its usefulness, to uphold its dignity, and co-operate with 
others in the field of discovery. The period in which you 
have pursued your medical studies has been an auspicious 
one. It has been in an age which is prominently charac- 
terized by progress ; not that sudden, spasmodic progress 
which, at long intervals, and, after years of repose, bursts, 
meteor-like, upon the world, startling in its development 
and marvellous in its benefidient results, but the slow and 
steady advancement, growing, expanding like the per- 
fect fruit out of the shapeless germ, the natural outgrowth 
of events and facts which have preceded it. It is to this 
stead}'' growth, rather than to any abrupt or marvellous 
triumphs of discovery — to the gradual and progressive ex- 
pansion of thought, and accumulation, and verification of 
facts, that real, healthful improvement in practical science 
is to be effected. 

True, there are epochs of discovery — historical periods, 
when the grandest events are evolved, almost by accident — 
but these are the less beneficent in proportion as they ex- 
cite skepticism, and must, after all, undergo the same pro- 
cess of substantiation as those of slower and less brilliant 

growth.,^ ,- 

When. your teachers, some of us at least, were students, 
we did tibt possess the same advantages that it has been 
your privilege to enjoy. In Descriptive Anatomy, indeed, 
we pursued the same course which you have done, and 
muscles, nerves, and vessels had acquired the same names 
and sustained the same relation to each other then as now. 
The leading principles announced from the chair of Prac- 
tice, of Surgery, of Obstetrics, were as truthfully explained 
and reposed upon a foundation as solid as those to which 
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the student of to-day is accustomed to listen. But in all 
these branches of medical education what revolutions have 
taken place! 

Histology, the outgrowth of anatomical investigation, 
the legitimate oflFspring of scientific pursuits, conducted 
with a care and an industry which only those devoted 
to science have ever displayed, has enriched the literature 
of the profession with gems which to the student of twen- 
ty-five or thirty years ago were unknown. The microRcope 
has been placed in your hands, with higher powers than 
the wildest enthusiast deemed it possible to construct or 
utilize : the secret places of nature have been assailed and 
from their depths the intimate structure/ of tissues has 
been reflected and new theories of disease evolved. It is 
not too much to say, that to this little instrument medical 
science is more indebted for its advancement than to all 
other agencies combined. At the extreme period of which 
I spoke, the microscope was in the hands of a favored few ; 
now it has been placed within the reach of all, and from its 
revelations have been educed facts which startle while 
they excite the admiration of the scientific world. The 
germ theory of disease is one of those grand doctrines for 
the development and elucidation of which we are indebt- 
ed to this instrument. The explanation of the office of the 
white-blood corpuscles, the demonstration of their wonder- 
ful powers of migration, and their instrumentality in the 
causation of certain diseases, as well as their subjugation 
by remedies, are some of the direct results of microscopic 
^tud3^ The very nature of Lucocythemia, one of the 
hitherto uncomprehended manifestations of diseased action 
is explainable only through the marvelous light concen- 
trated within the focus of microscropic powers unknown to 
us in former years, but with which practice may have made 
you familiar. The action of remedies, so long the subject of 
speculation, and even now for the most part shrouded in 
mystery, has received new light through the ngency of 
this same instrument. Even cinchona and its alkaloids — 
the most^familar of them all — has been invested with new 
interest and assigned a more extended field of usefulness by 
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the very recent discovery of its wonderful influence over 
these same corpuscles of which I just now spoke. 

Such vast attainments in histological and microscopical 
science could scarcely have been reached without a salutary 
influence upon the treatment of disease. Perhaps we have 
not yet reaped their full fruition ; but, take up, if you will, 
the text-books which some of those now within the hear- 
ing of my voice were accustomed to look upon with trusts 
ing confidence, and compare them with those which mod- 
ern medicine has placed in your hands, and tell me if you 
do not see upon every page the evidences, of a rOaJ, solid* 
advancement — bright, glistening truths, glowing with hope 
to the unfortunate, and benefactions to mankind. 

But greater than all — in some respects more important 
than all, because more fruitful in practical results, stands 
Hygiene — the prevention of disease. That many, even 
the vast majority of diseases, are preventable, it has been 
the province of modern medicine to demonstrate. Look 
back over the long catalogue- of maladies to which your 
attention has been called,. and. reflect how many of them 
have been shown to be the result of avoidable or prevent- 
able causes. Shall I mention Typhoid Fever, or even 
Diphtheria? diseases even now of great prevalence, and 
which, in some sections of the State, have very recently 
been attended with alarming fatality. If anything in 
medicine seems to be established upon a svecure foundation, 
it is that these diseases are more or less dependent upon 
causes which, with ordinary precaution, are to be consid- 
ered avoidable. 

Twenty-five years ago, the subject of Hygiene was 
regarded as of only secondary importance in the curricu- 
lum of medical studies, and was alluded to only in its bear- 
ing upon other topics which the lecturer might for the time 
be engaged in discussing. To-day, it stands prominent 
^mong the established subjects of medical instruction, 
recognized by the highest authorities as the most eflScient 
aid in the prevention of disease and the prolongation of 
human life, and enforced in many States by statutory enact- 
ments. Through the labors of the sanitarian, I bave seen 
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it somewhere estimated that human life has been prolonged 
in England not less than ten years. In some towns the 
mortality from Enteric Fever has been reduced at a rate 
varying from 33 to 50 per cent., while the general death- 
rate has been lowered not less than 20 per cent. -There is 
reason to believe that the entire class of zymotic diseases 
are more or less preventable, and it is not too much to hope 
that when we come to know more of the special causes of 
these diseases, when we are able to detect the peculiar 
germ which propagates T3'phoid Fever, or Cholera, or 
Catarrhal Fever, and trace out its origin, discriminating 
one from another, and either of these from that which 
occasions Diphtheria or Measles or Scarlatina, the whole 
series of these now prevalent diseases will be under our 
control, subject to the will of man, even as Variola has been 

stripped of its greatest terrors by the grand discovery of 
Jenner. 

In no department of medicine is the field of discovery so 
broad and fertile as in this ; nowhere are oflFered incen- 
tives so well calculated to rouse the ambition and kindle 
the enthusiasm of the young men in our profession. In 
this field are laurels as green and flowers as fresh as those 
with which the universal consent of mankind has crowned 
the memory of the great discoverer of vaccination. 

Does any one doubt the importance of sanitary measures ? 
Look at the mortality from preventable diseases in all our 
cities. In the city of New York, of the total mortality, 
about one half is of children under five years of age, and 
the death-rate to the total number of children exceeds 100 
per 1,000 — 8,678 are said to perish before they reach their 
first birth-day, and of these infants under one year of age 
the ratio of mortality is 326 per 1,000. Yet the annual 
death-rate, taking 1874 as an example, is only 29.84 per 
1.000. 

** Systematic reform," says the report of the Board of 
Health of St. Louis, " has already reduced the death-rate in 
St. Louis over 80 per-cent in the last ten years, convert- 
ing that city from one of the most unhealthy into one of 
the healthiest of her size on the continent.'* 
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The sanitary regulations of St. Louis are of the most 
systematic kind, and the results are in many respects 
most encouraging and gratifying, rising up in broad con- 
trast with those afforded in other cities even more favored 
by locality and climate. Facts bearing upon this impor- 
tant subject might be adduced as applicable to many of our 
large cities, and when we come to consider the cause of 
tlie frightful mortality of which each succeeding year is 
the witness, we find a ver}^ large proportion due to causes 
which, under a strict and well-devised sanitary police sys- 
tem — under the adoption of well-regulated hygienic meas- 
ures — are known to be, in great measure, avoidable. 

I could wish that the limit of this address would per- 
mit me to enter fully into the many arguments which 
might be adduced to urge you now, at the very commence- 
ment of your professional life, to give your attention to 
this important subject. It is in this field that medicine is, 
hereafter, to win its greatest triumphs ; here in discover- 
ing the causes of disease and their prevention, it displays 
its noblest attributes, and silently, yet effectively, works 
out its philanthropic purposes. 

I allude to these things now because they point with 
greater emphasis than any other illustrations I can give 
to the duties which you, as young graduates in medicine, 
owe to your profession, and because, in view of the 
changes which have taken place in medical practice and 
doctrine during the last thirty years, some of them have 
often been referred to, b}^ the enemies of true medical 
science, as evidences of instability, of vacillation, of the 
absence of any substantial system. They speak of medi- 
cine as an experimental system, a sort of empiricism, a 
strange mixture of superstition with fact. 

Far from it, gentlemen. Is there anything empirical in 
histology? Is there anything empirical in microscopic 
science as applied to medicine ? In the great modern 
doctrine of the self-limitation of certain diseases — their 
definite course and duration? Nay, is there anything 
empirical or vague in the grand fact growing out of the 
self-limitation and definite duration of diseases? — a fact 
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whioh i» the very basis of modern medicine, that in the 
vu*it mt^jority of maladies to which the human system is 
Hubjoct it is better to sustain the patient than to deplete 
hiu), tu aid the powers of nature in her stricken and en- 
Ictjblod ouudition.than to crush her by a blow from which 
retU|KM'fttion may be impossible. 

Th^ i>ffico of the physician, gentlemen, is to aid, rather 
iimn io Htriko. He is the ** minister and interpreter " of 
iiuturo, rather than the avenger, and the more we learn 
of U^v h^WH — of the natural history of diseases — the stricter 
(i\h' intorpretation of them, and the more closely we imi* 
U\U^ hor example the more successful will we be in prac- 

'Vho followers of Hahnemann discovered this truth long 
u^Oi anil took advantage of it in the treatment of disease. 
W ho boliovos, at this day, that the decillionth part of a 
uvuin of charcoal is capable of exerting any specific influ- 
unoi> upon the human system ? Yet we see this, and 
i»tht3r more or less potent drugs recommended for the cure 
(»f u lumt of diseases. The secret of their success, when 
hiaitJdt di»oiples of the method they profess, is in their 
rtiUauce upon nature, their confidence in the self-limitation 
i*f ilismvHe, their observance of hygienic laws, their recog- 
uitiou of the very principles which I have been endeavor- 
ing tu impress upon your minds. 

Yuuvfci ia the more honest privilege of following a system 
whii'U, ignoring sects, seeks to interpret nature as re- 
VuaUul to us through the light of scientific investigations, 
llaough an enlightened experience, accumulated by the 
labiub of great and good men, all along through the ages, 
iuul whii3h embraces within its comprehensive scope 
whaliivur has been shown to be valuable among remedies, 
anil |M'oinotive of the great purposes of our profession. 
'^UuMO \a no oxclusiveness here— no sectarianism- -no dog- 
mivtiiain, but a grand. Catholic, liberal system. 

Utiiitliiiuen, we, your teachers, are soon to pass from the 
riluyp of action, and upon you will devolve the duty of go- 
uv^ on with the work of the noble profe^ssion to which your 
vui\ii^i^a ure this day pledged. The field, though cultiva- 



ted for more than two thousand years, is yot rioh ill 
exhaastless fertility, and green with ever-living vonlurt^% 
The path of discovery is open to you as to thoso who httVi* 
preceded you, and, in every department of inedicims {ivtk 
presented incentives to investigation, eminently oonthioivi^ 
to hnman happiness, and worthy of the loftiest (lightM of ^ 
ambitioD. 

The preparatory course through whicli you liavo ju»t 
passed has been a probationary period — a scfiool of truin* 
ing — one of diiGcuIty and trial, sometimes, but deHignod to 
fit^'oufor earnest work, and prepare your mindn tor on- 
trance upon the period of real, practical study. 

In point of fact, if you aim at success and diHtinctiotii 
5'our student life will begin today. You have hitherto 
been following and storing away in memory the precepts 
received from your teachers — the verba mag istri ; now, you 
are to be thrown upon your own resources, to think and 
act for yourselves, to see disease as it occurs in the sick 
room, the living image of the pictures which have bueu 
drawn for you in the lecture-room. How faithful has been 
the portraiture 3'ou can now have an opportunity of judg- 
ing. But recollect, gentlemen, no two cases of even the 
same disease are alike. The physiognomy of disease is as 
variant as that of individuals. There are certain speci- 
fic features by which we are able to recognize the man, 
and one man from another, just as there are certain prom- 
inent characters which distinguish disease. But they nro 
never duplicated in every lineament. We have given you 
the outlines ; you must fill up the picture for yourselves. 

As no two cases of disease perfectly agree, so must your 
treatment vary. There is no greater error than that of 
routine practice — of prescribing for names. The age, tl^e 
countenance, the idiosyncrasies, the predominance of cer- 
tain predisposing causes, especially hereditary influence, 
are all to be considered as possibly presenting modifica- 
tions in the therapeutical management of individual cases- 

The grasp of all these things — the ability to recognize 
them promptly — constitutes one of the principal differences 
in medical practitioners. It is sometimes called tact— a 
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Bort of intuitive faculty — a gift of genius. But, gentlemen, 
it is more often the result of study — of close and intelligent 
observation. It is a true intellectual acquirement — a tri- 
umph of perception, sustained and guided by reason ; and, 
as the faculties of the mind are capable of being improved, 
as intellectual power depends greatly upon exercise, as 
habits of perception may be cultivated, I contend that per- 
fection in these respects is within the reach of every one 
capable of fiompreheuding the cardinal principles of our 
science. It is by study, by attentive observation, that 
what is commonly called medical tact may generally be 
acquired. • 

Gentlemen, in the name of the Faculty of the Medical 
Department of the University of California, I bid you God- 
speed in your noble and responsible work. To you we 
commit, to-night, the reputation of the University. Cher- 
ish it as you would the things most dear to you ; guard it 
as you would the honor of your mother ; and when, in 
future years, she shall have grown strong, confident of the 
support and integrity of her sons, and you yourselves shall 
have risen to places of honor and distinction, you may look 
back with pride to the scenes through which you are now 
passing, and indulge, perchance, pleasing memories of those 
with whom you now stand in the relation of pupil and 
teacher. Above all, gentlemen, bear in mind and cherish 
with grateful recollection the munificence of him, the Pres- 
ident of the Medical Faculty, to whose enthusiasm and pub- 
lic spirit we are indebted for the gift, free and untrain- 
meled, of the beautiful edifice we have been privileged to 
occupy. 
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